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Giving a voice to Afghan women 
Liberal Arts College turns 25 
Language programs expand 
Treasures on display 

Hearts of gold 
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elping Canada 





achieve its potential 


t has long been said that Canada is a nation of immigrants. What 1s 
the face of the new Canada and how is Concordia University playing 
a part in educating these new Canadians? I began to think about these 
questions after a Professor of Sociology and Anthropology told me that 
she recently asked the 68 students in her course on Ethno-linguistics to 
identify their mother tongues. The result? There were 22 different mother 
tongues spoken by these students. Now that's diversity! 

I believe that our student body more accurately reflects the demographic 
and socio-linguistic diversity of Canada 1n the 21st century than do the 
student bodies of most other Canadian universities. It is a great strength 
of ours and one that provides "real world" education for our students. 

Part of this phenomenon is by design; as we have set out to increase 
our student enrolments, we have bolstered our student-recruitment efforts 
on several fronts in an attempt to bring more international students to 
Concordia. We feel strongly that the presence of students from around the 
world in our classrooms and laboratories enriches the educational experi- 
ence for all of our students, including native Canadians. 

But part of this ability to attract a diverse student body has occurred 
because of the traditions established many years ago by the founders of 
Concordia's two antecedent institutions. Back in the days when a uni- 
versity education was often reserved for members of the upper crust of 
society, Loyola College offered educational opportunities to members of 
Montreal's English Catholic community, regardless of socio-economic 
standing, while Sir George Williams University welcomed students in a 
non-denominational, co-educational setting. To this day, many first and 
second-generation Canadians regard Concordia as a welcoming university. 

Of course, this diversity does present us with challenges, both aca- 
demic (in terms of student preparation and linguistic ability) and political 
(when ethnic and religious pressures get out of hand). But if Canada 1s to 
achieve its potential, we must remain accessible to and committed to these 
new Canadians. In the process, we are trailblazers in defining the social 
fabric of the new, more diverse Canada for future generations. 


a 


Martin Singer, Dean 
Faculty of Arts & Science 





Cover photo by Andrew Dobrowolskyj: Communication Studies and Journalism students 
Michelle Richardson, Anthony Lalande and Meaghan Johnstone, with the Drummond 
Science Building in the background. See story, page 3. 


Inset photo by Andrew Dobrowolskyj: Frederick Krantz and Harvey Shulman, founders of 
Concordia University’s Liberal Arts College, posing with former student, Julie Amblard as 
the College prepares to celebrate its 25th anniversary. See story, page 9. 
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tudents in Concordia University’s Departments of Journalism and 
Communication Studies won't have to look far to find groundbreak- 
ing news this year — major renovation work will soon turn the for- 
mer Drummond Science Building on the Loyola Campus into a modern, 
high-tech home for the university’s two media departments. 

By the time the refurbished building is ready for occupancy, everything 
but the foundation and the steel structure will have undergone radical 
changes, says Robert Roy, Vice-Dean of Planning for the Faculty of Arts 
and Science. 

“We're talking about major renovation work, both inside and outside the 
building,” Roy says. “Most people will not recognize the new building.” 

The renovations are slated to begin this spring, pending the approval of 
the university’s Board of Governors. The plans call for the new facility to 
be ready by the spring of 2005, with the two departments moving in later 
that summer. 

The two departments have been without a permanent home since the 
spring of 2001, when they were forced to leave the Bryan Building to 
make way for construction of the Richard J. Renaud Science Complex. 
Faculty members and students have spent the past three years in tempo- 
rary quarters in Loyola’s Hingston Hall and Central Building. 

The renovation project comes as a welcome relief to faculty members 
in both departments, who have long struggled to find adequate space and 
proper facilities for their students. The two departments, which shared the 
Bryan Building from 1986 to 2001, have experienced enormous growth in 
the past two decades, fueled by rising student enrolments in their existing 
programs and the introduction of new programs. 

“There was no more room to expand,” says Enn Raudsepp, Director of 
Concordia’s Journalism department. “We were 1n a situation where we 
couldn’t do our best work.” 

Much of the new space will be devoted to media laboratories and 
studios. A new sub-basement, which will be built beneath the existing 
Drummond Building, will feature three large television studios for the 
Department of Communication Studies, along with adjoining control 
rooms, audio and sound-recording studios and video-editing suites. 

The Department of Journalism will have expanded radio and TV stu- 
dios, which will include professional anchor desks for news readers. 

It’s a vast improvement for the two departments, which have long prided 
themselves on being able to provide their students with a mix of theoreti- 
cal, classroom-based learning and practical, hands-on experience, but were 
limited in some instances by the lack of space. 

With the addition of studio space, undergraduate students in 


(see New home, page 16) 
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Wandering Journalism professors anxious to plant 
roots in a permanent home 


ith 26 years of teaching experience under his belt, Enn Raudsepp, a Professor 
of Journalism at Concordia University, has become accustomed to the annual 
cycle of academia — curriculum development, teaching, grading papers. He 

A has also become an expert at packing his belongings into boxes and moving offices, yet 

“| another ritual that seems to occur with great frequency. 

| Since joining the Department of Journalism in 1978, three years after its founding, 
Raudsepp has already known four different locales, including a converted apartment 
building, a converted elementary school and a converted dormitory. 

His department will be on the move again next year — into a converted science build- 
ing this time — though the relocation into renovated facilities in the former Drummond 
Science Building promises to be the last in the department’s itinerant history. 

“This 1s one move that we certainly won't dread,” he says. “People are very excited 
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Raudsepp: Reporters to stop roving 






about going into the new building.” 


When Raudsepp joined Concordia’s Journalism department, it was located on the downtown Sir George Williams campus, 
in an annex on Mackay St. that had originally housed apartment units. Many of the classes were taught in “L”’-shaped rooms, 
which prevented students in the back rows from seeing their professors. 

The department headed to the Loyola Campus in 1982, 1n a move that was designed to bring the unit closer to its academic 
brethren in the Department of Communication Studies. But while the Communication Studies programs were based in the 
Bryan Building on West Broadway Ave., the journalists had to settle for space across the street, on the top floor of the three- 
story TJ annex. At the time, that building’s lower two floors housed an elementary school, so a separate entrance had to be 
built to keep the two sets of students apart. 

“It was a strange situation, having university students sharing a building with elementary-school students,” Raudsepp recalls. 
“We even had one student 1n our program who had attended that same elementary school.” 

The journalists did make it into the Bryan Building in 1986, but were forced to move again in 2001 to make way for the 
Richard J. Renaud Science Complex. 

For the past three years, both the Journalism and Communication Studies departments have been located in temporary 

quarters in the “B” Block of Hingston Hall, which at one time housed residences for students. (P) 


a 
_/rummond’s storied history 


or those with good memories, the recent enthusiasm surrounding the open- 

ing of the Richard J. Renaud Science Complex on Concordia University’s 

Loyola Campus had a familiar ring to it. Flash back to October of 1960, and 
the excitement was running at an equally feverish pitch as ground was broken on the 
original Drummond Science Building. 

When the building opened a year later, it was considered to be a state-of-the-art 
facility, featuring a 350-seat auditorium, a science library and laboratories for biology, 
chemistry, physics and geology. 

The building was named for Lewis Thomas Drummond (1813-1882), a local 





Father Lewis Henry Drummond (1848-1929), a prolific writer and prominent educa- 
tor who taught English at Loyola College until the age of 77. 
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he audience is listening 


Evaluation facility will give artists an edge 








echnologies may evolve. Productions may become more 

sophisticated. But when it comes to creating works of art, 

whether it be on canvas or on CD-ROM, one thing will 
never change — in order to be successful, the work needs to appeal 
to an audience. 

And when it comes to gauging audience feedback, artists and 
media producers at Concordia University are set to gain a crucial 
advantage, as plans are being drawn up to open Montreal’s first 
audience-evaluation facility on the university’s Loyola Campus. 

The project is part of the revamping of the former Drummond 
Science Building, which 1s set to become a new home for 
Concordia’s Departments of Journalism and Communication 
Studies. 

The facility, which will be situated in the fan-like rotunda facing 
Sherbrooke Street, is being built 1n conjunction with Hexagram, 

a two-year-old research institute that brings together faculty members 
and graduate students from Communication Studies and Fine Arts at Concordia and |’Université du Québec a Montréal. 
Hexagram has so far received $21 million in funding from the Canada Foundation for Innovation, of which nearly $500,000 
has been targeted for the construction of the audience-evaluation facility. 

The central part of the facility will be a 35-seat screening room, featuring seats equipped with specialized keypads. As audi- 
ence members watch various form of art — everything from live dance performances to high-tech multi-media presentations 
— their likes and dislikes can be monitored and charted, providing artists and audience-evaluation researchers with instanta- 
neous feedback on what appeals to the public and what doesn't. 


The facility will also feature an observation area overlooking the screening room, as well as focus-group rooms, research 
offices and production suites. 


Andrew Dobrowolskyj 


Thwaites: gauging audience reactions. 


“There are a lot of people creating things at Hexagram, but nowhere in the institute 1s there an opportunity to look at the 
audience side of things,” says Hal Thwaites, a professor in Concordia’s Department of Communication Studies and director 
of Hexagram’s audience-evaluation research group. 

The notion of testing work in front of a live audience has been around for decades, and is often used by corporations as 
they create and launch advertising campaigns. But the idea has gained extra credence in the art and multi-media communities 
in recent years, in part because of the rising costs associated with producing technology-rich media. 

Suddenly, misjudging an audience’s reaction can have expensive ramifications. 

“We’re no longer talking about artists who buy a canvas and $200 worth of paint,” says Thwaites. “When you’re putting 
together technical work that can run into the hundreds of thousands of dollars, it’s important to stop and think about the 
audience.” 

Though the audience-evaluation facility will be used primarily by artists and researchers affiliated with Hexagram and 
other Concordia research units, Thwaites estimates that external companies, eager to test everything from training videos to 
computer console games, might want to partner with the university and gain access to the facility. 

There are already some interested parties. “It sounds like an interesting scenario for us,” says Martin Walker, chief techni- 
cal officer for A2M, a Montreal-based developer of console games. 

The production of a typical console game can take anywhere from 18 months to two years to complete and can cost as 
much as $15 million, Walker says. Developers at A2M currently test their prototypes with live audiences four or fives times 


during various stages of production, but Walker says his company would welcome an opportunity to bolster their testing pro- 
cess. 
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the technological gap in his native Ghana 


gaining access to the latest in communications technology. 

Residents of the capital city, Accra, can choose from among sev- 
eral air-conditioned Internet cafés, each offering a large bank of Pentium 
computers with high-speed Internet access, as well as crystal-clear interna- 
tional telephone lines. 

But travel into the countryside, home to 60 per cent of Ghana’s popula- 
tion, and you’d be hard pressed to find a working telephone. 

“In some villages, your only link to the outside world is a short-wave 
radio and three-day-old newspapers,” says Amin Alhassan, a native of the 
northern Ghanaian town of Tamale. 

Though he left Ghana nearly 10 years ago to pursue university degrees 
in Europe and North America, the lack of technology in rural African 
villages has continued to bother him. So when he arrived at Concordia 
University to pursue a doctorate in Communication, choosing a thesis 
topic was not difficult. 

He wanted to explore the roots of this urban-rural divide, common 
throughout the developing world, which he says places rural citizens at an 
extreme disadvantage. 

“You can’t speak of a country of equal citizens when you have such a 
division in the levels of communications infrastructure,” Alhassan argues. 
As part of his research, Alhassan spent four months back in Ghana 1n 
2001, interviewing numerous government officials, including the country’s 

Minister of Communications, and many of the investors who run the 
country’s computer shops and Internet cafés. He met one British investor 
who spent $1.7 million US to build a giant telecommunications centre in 
the capital, with 100 flat-screen computers and 24-hour-a-day service. 

Yet during his trips to the countryside, he came across villagers who had 
never seen a computer in their lives and who had only a vague concept of 
the World Wide Web. 

Alhassan, who completed his doctorate last year, attributes the divide to 
the fact that African nations, under pressure from foreign lenders, have left 
the development of communications infrastructure entirely in the hands 
of private investors. The investors, in turn, have poured millions of dollars 
into the country’s urban areas, while ignoring the sparsely-populated 
countryside. 

“These people are not fools. They know that there is not enough 
demand in the rural areas,” he says of private investors. “Only a state, 
which does not have to worry about making a profit, can do that. 

“Unfortunately, access to communications is no longer considered a 
public good. It’s considered to be a product that can be exchanged on the 
market, like an apple or a car.” (P) 


V en to the West African country of Ghana have little trouble 
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Journalism graduate Susan Bell helps Afghan women a 


use radio to break their silence 


istan. Their country has been battered by civil war, and their basic 
freedoms, including access to education, have been severely cur- 
tailed by their own government. 

But things have started to look up in recent months, starting with the 
collapse of the country’s Taliban regime two years ago and the lifting 
of some of the most oppressive restrictions. And at least one Concordia 
University graduate is playing a big part 1n these sweeping changes. 

Susan Bell, a graduate of Concordia’s Journalism program, and cur- 
rently a writer and broadcaster at CBC Radio in Montreal, recently spent 
seven weeks in Afghanistan, where she helped train a group of women 
who are launching the country’s first-ever all-female radio stations. 

Bell’s trip, and the radio-station launches, were arranged by the Institute 
for Media, Policy and Civil Society, or IMPACS, a Vancouver-based non- 
profit organization that aims to foster the development of free and effec- 
tive media in countries with little or no history of a free press. 

Getting women’s voices onto the airwaves in Afghanistan 1s a critical 
step for a country eager to establish a democratic society, Bell says, not 
only because it equips local women with the journalism skills they need 
to develop a free press, but also because it is likely to empower women 
throughout the country, many of whom have never before heard a female 
voice on the radio. 

“These women are making history,” says Bell, who had a much easier 
time building her own broadcasting career in Canada. “It’s a whole new 
role for them and one that takes a huge amount of courage on their part.” 

Bell, who worked through an interpreter, spent most of her time teach- 
ing her students traditional journalism skills, such as how to conduct an 
effective interview and how to use editing and production software. 

But in a country where women have been conditioned to be submissive, 
she was also forced to devote time to instructing the women how to think 
critically and how to differentiate between government propaganda and 
objective reporting. “This 1s a society where women have in the past been 
quite severely punished just for being women, let alone for being critical 
of society,” she says. 

Though Bell plays down the scope of her contributions, she says that 
she has no doubt that IMPACS’s presence in Afghanistan 1s vital to the 
country’s fortunes. 

“Setting up a free press is fundamental to the success of any democ- 
racy,” she says. “It’s not going to happen overnight, but these efforts are 
critical in enabling people to make the choices that are good for their 
society.” 


sk have not been the best of times for the women of Afghan- 
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Bell: ringing in a new era of freedom 
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f anybody should know about the significance of place names, it ought to be the fac- 
ulty members in Concordia University’s Department of Geography. Make that the 
former Department of Geography. 

In an effort to come up with a moniker that better reflects a broadening range of 
study, the Geography department has officially changed its name to the Department of 
Geography, Planning and Environment. 

Though the change may appear to be cosmetic to some, it marks a significant turning 
point for faculty members and students in the department, who have long argued that 
the name “Geography” did not fully encompass the discipline’s growing range of teach- 
ing and research areas, says John Zacharias, chair of the newly-minted department. 

Others have argued that the vagueness of the old name may have stunted the depart- 
ment’s potential for growth. About one-third of the department’s undergraduate students 
are enrolled in Urban Studies programs, and Environmental Geography has emerged as 
a fast-growing sub-discipline in the field. 

Student enrolments in Geography are growing by about six per cent a year, but 
Zacharias is hopeful that the name change will boost recruitment efforts even further. 

“It’s certainly a good recruitment vehicle for our undergraduate programs,” he says. 
“If students were to see ‘Department of Geography’, they would not necessarily know 
that we offer programs in environmental geography or urban studies and planning.” 


2 
ribute to a Journalist 


or nearly two decades, he was a beloved professor 
and dear friend to hundreds of students enrolled in 
Concordia University’s Department of Journalism. 
So it was only fitting that more than 140 of Lindsay 
Crysler’s former students braved a cold winter’s night in 
late January to pay tribute to the retired professor at a 
Journalism Alumni dinner, held in the banquet hall of 
Montreal’s Molson Brewery. 
Crysler, pictured on the right, was a longtime newspaper 
reporter and editor when he joined Concordia’s faculty 
in 1978 as the second director of the school’s fledgling 
Journalism program. At the time, the university offered 
only a Minor in Print Journalism, but during Crysler’s 19- 
year tenure as director, the program expanded into a full 
academic department, offering a Major, two Specializations and a Graduate Diploma. 
Over the course of his tenure, Crysler taught nearly all of the department’s print offer- 
ings and became the resident expert on media law. 
Crysler retired in 1997 and now lives in Sudbury, Ont, where his wife, former Concordia 
professor Judith Woodsworth, serves as president of Laurentian University. 
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More than 2,500 people, mostly pro- 
spective students and their parents, vis- 
ited Concordia University on January 
31 for the university's annual Open 
House. Visitors came from as far away 
as Ontario and the United States. The 
Faculty of Arts and Science played 
an integral role in the success of the 
event, with academic departments 
showing off their programs on both 
the Sir George Williams and Loyola 
Campuses. At Loyola, science depart- 
ments offered tours of their new facili- 
ties in the Richard J. Renaud Science 


Complex, which proved to be a big hit. 


Julie Chandler, recruitment officer 
for the Faculty, reports that the event 
would not have been a success were it 
not for the efforts of the department 
chairs, faculty members, staff and 
students who volunteered their time. 
And mark your calendars now - next 
year's Open House will take place on 
February 5, 2005. 


Jean-Francois Pouliot, a 1980 gradu- 
ate of Concordia’s Communication 
Studies program, won a major award 
at the Sundance Film Festival for his 
film La Grande Séduction, which tells 
the story of a Quebec town whose 
residents resort to extreme measures 
to convince a young doctor to settle in 
their community. The film, a big hit 
in Quebec last summer, was shown to 
U.S. audiences in French with English 
subtitles. 


Mary Fowles (Journalism) was award- 
ed a $20,000 grant from International 
Development and Research Canada 
to finance a six-month internship at 
Le Journal Hebdomadaire, a weekly 
newspaper in the Moroccan city of 
Casablanca. She will be working 
alongside Ali Amar, a Moroccan jour- 
nalist who was recently honoured by 
the Committee to Protect Journalists 
with a prestigious International Press 
Freedom Award. Last year’s IDRC 
grant recipient, Susan Font, spent six 


months as a reporter with the Phnom 
Penh Post in Cambodia. 


Yves Gélinas (Chemistry and 
Biochemistry) has been awarded 

the 2003-04 Petro-Canada Young 
Innovator Award, valued at $10,000. 
The annual award, made possible 

by a Petro Canada contribution to 
Concordia University’s Capital 
Campaign, is meant to support the 
work of a young faculty member 
whose research focuses on issues of 
sustainable development pertain- 

ing to the environment. Gelinas, 
whose research was featured in the 
September, 2003 issue of Panorama, 
studies marine sediments recovered 
from the bottom of the world’s oceans, 
lakes and rivers in order to chart 
detailed records of past carbon dioxide 
emissions. The results can yield clues 
as to what factors may have contrib- 
uted to the vast climatic changes of 


years past, and will provide scientific 
evidence of the dangers of increased 
pollution. The Petro-Canada program 
exists in more than 20 universities and 
research centres across the country, 
and is run by each institution. 


Sir George Williams graduate David 
Bercuson (BA, 1966) has been named 
an Officer of the Order of Canada, 
the second-highest level of recogni- 
tion bestowed to Canadians who have 
made significant contributions to their 
fields. Bercuson, one of Canada’s 
most respected historians, 1s a pro- 
fessor of history and director of the 
Centre for Military and Strategic 
Studies at the University of Calgary. 
He has written numerous books and 
has been active within several profes- 
sional organizations, including the 
Canadian Historical Association and 
the Organization for the Study of 

the National History of Canada. He 
has also served as a consultant to the 
Minister of National Defence and to 
filmmakers. 
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turns 25 


t began with modest Be ree 

means and ambitious | 

goals — 25 Concordia 
University students were 
handpicked to take part ina [a 
grueling but enriching cur- 
riculum that would not only 
expose them to the works of 
some of the greatest thinkers 
of all time, but would nur- 
ture in them an appetite for 
learning that was meant to 
last a lifetime. 

They called it the Liberal 
Arts College — and few of its 
founding faculty members expected the experiment to last. 

Yet later this month, dozens of former students and faculty members are expected back 
on campus as the College, having defied all odds, celebrates its 25th anniversary with a 
gala Reunion Weekend. Among those expected to be at the centre of the festivities are 
Concordia professors Harvey Shulman and Fred Krantz, the last of the College’s founders 
who remain active faculty members. 

“For many years, we felt under siege, particularly when the university was facing finan- 
cial crises,” recalls Shulman, the College’s current principal. 

How, then, does Shulman explain the College’s ability to survive and thrive? 

“We had a vision that called for a distinctive type of education, one that we felt would 
attract very able students and make Concordia a first-choice institution,” he says. “Our 
students get very excited about learning. Their curiosity doesn’t stop when their classes 
end.” 

Among those former students 1s Julie Amblard, a member of the College’s inau- 
gural class in the fall of 1979 and now president of the Liberal Arts College Alumni 
Association. Though Amblard came to Concordia with a science background and 
thoughts of pursuing a career in engineering, she wound up being captivated by the 
College’s Great Books core curriculum, which exposed her to a broad, multi-disciplinary 
overview of the Western World through the works of writers, philosophers, scientists and 
political thinkers. 

“It opened up a lot of questions for me and enabled me to develop the skills that I need- 
ed to succeed at anything, whether it was learning how to think, how to negotiate or how 
to argue a point effectively,” she says. 

Like many of the College’s graduates, Amblard was so taken with the world of aca- 
demia that she moved to Europe to pursue an MBA and she later taught for several years 
at a French business school before gravitating to Canada’s pharmaceutical industry. 

She continues to return to the Liberal Arts College each September to take part in orien- 
tation sessions for new students and is amazed at how little the College has changed. 

“Tt still attracts the same types of students that were there in 1979,” she says. “Students 


Krantz, Shulman and Amblard: 25 years of Great Books and counting... 


(see Liberal Arts, page 16) 
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early 750 graduate at fall convocation 


Three bestowed with honourary degrees 


W «=: all of the pomp and pageantry of a traditional spring cele- * 
bration, 744 students graduated from Concordia University’s S25 
Faculty of Arts and Science at a convocation ceremony held ~« \s 
in December. With student enrolments at an all-time high, the ceremony 
marked the first time that the Faculty of Arts and Science held a separate 
fall convocation. In the past, all four of the untversity’s Faculties held 
one joint ceremony. 

Among the graduating class were 468 students who received Bachelor’s 
or Baccalaureate degrees, 162 who received Master’s or Magisteriate 
degrees, and 18 who completed Doctorates. Twenty-two students com- 
pleted undergraduate certificates and another 74 students completed 
graduate diplomas or graduate certificates. 

The Faculty of Arts and Science also bestowed honourary degrees on three individuals who have made significant contributions 
to the academic world — Jill Ker Conway (right), a professor, writer and business leader who is best known for her autobiography, 
The Road from Coorain, an account of her childhood in Australia; Leonard Ellen (second from the right), a businessman, philan- 
thropist and patron of the arts who has played an instrumental role in Concordia’s fundraising successes of the past two decades; 
and Natalie Zemon Davis (second from the left), a renowned Professor of History and a pioneer in developing courses that com- 
bine history with other subjects. Martin Singer, Dean of the aculty of Arts and Science, 1s pictured on the left. 


Luigi d’Astolfo 


anguage offerings expand 


Arab, Chinese programs to be launched this fall 


being spoken. Come September, the university’s curriculum is set to better reflect that reality, with the introduction of 
two new programs of study, one in Modern Arabic Language and Culture, and one in Mandarin Chinese Language 
and Culture. 

In both cases, the university will offer two study options — a Minor for Concordia students who are enrolling or who are 
planning to enroll in a degree program, and a Certificate option for members of the community who do not wish to enroll in 
a degree program. Both programs are comprised of 30 credits. 

The programs in Modern Arabic Language and Culture will feature 18 credits in introductory and intermediate Arabic lan- 
guage courses, a three-credit course in the culture and civilization of the Arab World, and nine elective credits, to be chosen 
among courses focusing on the literature of the Arab World, the history and politics of the Middle East, and the history and 
development of Islam. 

The programs in Mandarin Chinese Language and Culture will include 21 credits in language courses and nine elective 
credits, to be chosen among courses in Modern Chinese literature, the history and politics of China, and Chinese and East 
Asian religions. A new elective course, entitled Introduction to Business Chinese, will focus on the vocabulary, style and prac- 
tices of doing business in China. 

Students with advanced language skills in each of the respective languages are not eligible to enroll 1n the programs. 


Ti a stroll through either of Concordia University’s two campuses are you’re bound to hear a multitude of languages 
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oncordia University celebrated the opening of an exhibit of ancient 
Mediterranean treasures at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts last 
month with a cocktail reception, a gala dinner and an academic 
conference. Each of the events paid tribute to the late Diniacopoulos fam- 
ily, whose diligent collecting of artifacts has left Montreal scholars and art 
patrons with a treasure-trove of resources. 
The series of events began on Feb. 2, with a reception and dinner to mark 
the official opening of two new Mediterranean Galleries at the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts. About 30 pieces from the Diniacopoulos collection 
are included in that exhibit. Concordia and the museum have jointly pub- 
lished a catalogue of the pieces, which also includes academic essays. 
Vincent and Olga Diniacopoulos were avid antiquities collectors who 
arrived in Montreal in 1951 with crates of artifacts, include vases, sculp- 
tures and terracotta figurines of Greek, Egyptian and Syrian origin. Upon 
the death of Olga Diniacopoulos, a portion of the collection was sold off, with the proceeds used to establish scholarships at 
Concordia. 
Among those who attended the Concordia dinner at the museum were (from the left), Donat Taddeo and Carole Groleau, 
co-executors of the Diniacopoulos family estate, Clifford Patterson, a Concordia graduate student and former Diniacopoulos 
Scholarship recipient, and Dr. Martin Singer, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science. 


= 
ellenic Studies still going strong 


Te world’s attention may be turning to Greece this summer, with the Olympic 


Christian Fleury 


Games set to return to Athens for the first time in 108 years. But it’s been at 

least four years that students and faculty members at Concordia University 
have been exploring all things Greek, thanks to the Olympian efforts of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science’s Hellenic Studies Unit. 

Since its founding in 2000, the Unit has hosted more than a dozen academic 
lectures, including a presentation in late February by Haverford College History 
Professor Alexander Kitroeff, who, fittingly, spoke about Greek identity and the mod- 
ern Olympics. 

That presentation followed a lecture last fall by Kyriaki Petrakou (right), a Professor 
in the Department of Theatre Studies at the University of Athens. She spoke about 
the theatrical adaptations of the works of the late Greek novelist Nikos Kazantzakis, 
whose books include Alexis Zorba, which was turned into the 1964 film Zorba the Greek, 
starring Anthony Quinn, and The Last Temptation of Christ, which was the basis of a 
1988 film directed by Martin Scorcese. 

In addition to its annual roster of public lectures, the Hellenic Studies Unit offers elective courses 1n several Arts and Science 
departments. Later this month, the Unit is sponsoring a Greek Media Seminar, which will explore, among other topics, how the 
Greek media is preparing for the upcoming Summer Olympics. The seminar, open to students in Journalism, Communication 
Studies and Political Science, will take place in Athens. 

For more information, call Nikos Metallinos, coordinator of the Hellenic Studies Unit, at (514) 848-2424, ext. 2536. 
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a anion d Liberatore Scholarships in Communication Studies, two Rogers 
providing valuable aid to students 
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11 new graduate fellowships has received much fanfare, 


‘ke: the decision by Harriet and Abe Gold to set up 
it marks just a portion of what has turned into a banner 


Sportsnet Awards for students in Journalism or Communi-cat- 
ion Studies, the Henry P. Habib Undergraduate Bursary (see 


rowing up during the Great Depression meant that Abe Gold 
never had the chance to complete a formal education. Instead, he 
was forced to drop out of school at age 15 and find work to help 
support his family. 

The situation worked out better than Gold could have ever imagined. 
He parlayed his first job as a garment salesman into a successful career in 
fashion retail, eventually amassing a sizeable fortune without the benefit 
of a university degree. 

But his plight convinced Gold that a lack of money should never again 
be the sole factor for one's decision not to pursue a college education. 

So when Gold and his wife, Harriet, were looking for a place to donate 
some of the earnings of their careers, a university seemed like the logical 
place to start. And though the Montreal native had no connection to any 
institution, he had always felt a kinship with Concordia University, long 
known for its willingness to accommodate all types of students. 

“What better way is there to help than by giving money to somebody 
who wants to go to school but who can't afford to?” Gold asked. 

The Golds had already made a sizable gift to the university several years 
ago to set up the Harriet & Abe Gold Entrance Bursary Endowment, 
which established 10 graduate fellowships of $5,000 each per year. 

But this time around, they wanted to honour some of their dearest 
friends, so, with a second gift, they created a series of 11 new graduate fel- 
lowships, each valued at $2,500 and each named after personal friends. 

In each case, the friends were given the option of identifying a field of 
study for which they wanted to designate the scholarship. 

“It was a nice honour that came right out of the blue,” says George 
Springate, a longtime friend of the Golds. 

A professor in John Abbott College’s Police Technology program, 
he chose to use his portion of the gift to create the George Springate 
Graduate Scholarship in Education, available annually to a graduate stu- 
dent in Concordia’s Master's program in Educational Studies. “Education 
is in my blood,” he says. 

Other Gold scholarships are: the Natalie and Harold Brownstein 
Graduate Scholarship in Creative Arts Therapies; the Judy and Morris 
Fish Graduate Scholarship in Education; the Feige and Sydney Gasco 
Graduate Scholarship in English; the P. André Gervais Graduate 
Scholarship in Theological Studies; The Naomi and Humphrey Kassie 
Graduate Scholarship in Economics; the Saul Levenson Graduate 
Scholarship in Psychology; the Sheila and Irving Maklan Graduate 
Scholarship in Psychology; and the Jacqueline and Richard Margolese 
Graduate Scholarship in the Humanities Doctoral Program. 

Two scholarships, named in honour of Sheila and Marvyn Kussner, and 
in honour of Rhoda and Arthur Rodbell, are unrestricted. (P) 





Abe Gold (iIt.) with his friend Leonard Ellen 
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What better way is 
there to help than by 
giving money to some- 
body who wants to go 
to school but who can't 
afford to? 
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year for new student awards at Concordia University’s Faculty 
of Arts and Science. 

A total of 40 new scholarships and bursaries were inaugurat- 
ed in the Faculty this past year, providing students at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels with a host of new funding 
opportunities, depending on their areas of study. 

Among the highlights was the induction of 10 Canadian 
Irish Studies Foundation Scholarships, which will be awarded 
annually to undergraduate students pursuing Irish Studies at 
Concordia. The foundation has also endowed three St. Patrick’s 
Society Awards, aimed at students pursuing Irish Studies at the 
graduate level. 

At the undergraduate level, new awards include five Luigi 


story below) and the John E. Parisella Family Bursary, each 
for students 1n Political Science, the Crevier-Bronstetter Award, 
and the Lorne and Ann Tierney Award, for a Journalism stu- 
dent who 1s also a varsity athlete or who has an interest in pur- 
suing a career in sports journalism. 

At the graduate level, new awards include the Azrieli 


Foundation, for a student doing research into anti-Semitism, 
the Luigi Liberatore Graduate Entrance Fellowship in 
Communication Studies, the Centre for Continuing Education 
Bursary, and the Nicolas-Diniacopoulos BBC Fellowship, for a 
student conducting research using the collection of BBC audio 
tapes donated to the university by the Diniacopoulos family. 


oyeleububatemr-Mncr-Kelebuareancat- belt 


t is not uncommon for university graduates to stay in touch with 
[e= former professors, exchanging phone calls or e-mails long 

after the pair last shared a classroom. But it 1s not every day that a 
former student donates $25,000 to his alma mater to set up a bursary 
in a professor’s name. 

Then again, Concordia political scientist Henry Habib was anything 
but an ordinary professor, according to Loyola graduate Daniel 
Colson. 

So when Colson, who graduated in 1968, decided to set aside 
money to create an undergraduate bursary for Political Science stu- 
dents in financial need, there was no question about the bursary title; 
he knew he would name the award in honour of Habib. 

“It was the least that he deserved,” Colson said 1n an interview from 
London, England, where he is a senior executive with the Telegraph 
Group. “I have always been grateful to Dr. Habib for his support, 
and for the active interest that he took in me as a student. I thought it 
would be a nice gesture to repay the favour.” 

Habib, a longtime specialist in Middle Eastern affairs, admits that he was caught off-guard by the gesture, saying that he was 
merely doing his job by passing along his knowledge and passion for Mid-East politics to Loyola and Concordia students. 

“For me, teaching is what I like to do most in life,” he says. “I never expected someone to donate such a big sum of money in 
my name just because I did my job.” 

Officially inaugurated last fall, the Henry P. Habib Undergraduate Bursary in Political Science will provide a $1,250 award each 
year to a full-time Political Science student. 

“What makes this really special is that through this gift, future generations of students are going to benefit,” Habib says. 


From the left, The Honourable Marcel Danis, Concordia’s Vice-Rector 
of Institutional Relations, Frederick Lowy, Rector and Vice-Chancellor, 
Habib, and Arang Keshavarzian, Assistant Professor of Political Science. 
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Philosophy professor ponders the question of 


a 
solidarity in a multicultural world 
ome people learn about the importance of solidarity from history gj 
books. Not Pablo Gilabert. He received his first lessons on the 


streets of Buenos Aires, where, as a student leader in the 1980s, he A : 
helped orchestrate protests against Argentina’s powerful military machine. ( h 0 0 S | n g {0 S tu dy 9 t C 0 n c 0 r ( i 9 
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Those protests helped bring more freedom and democracy, and a greater 
respect for human rights, to his country. But Gilabert says that those strug- 
gles would have failed were it not for the support and solidarity of fellow 
Argentines, who banded together to improve their collective lot. 

“Solidarity is one of the pillars of a just and democratic society,” says 
Gilabert, now a first-year philosophy professor at Concordia University. 
“When people share a common history and a common culture, there is a 
natural tendency for them to help each other out.” 

But what happens in societies where people do not share those same 
historical and cultural links, or even the same sets of core values? Are 
people equally willing to lend a hand to those with whom they share no 
common background or heritage? 
¢ ¢ Those are just two of the questions that political philosophers like 
Gilabert are debating with increasing frequency, particularly in the 
People have always Western world, where immigration and globalization have transformed 

had a natural once-homogeneous populations into multicultural societies, made up of 
disposition to help people from disparate cultural communities. 
iy lend A “People have always had a natural disposition to help others lead good 
others lead g00 lives,” Gilabert says. “But what if those lives are going to be completely 


Andrew Dobrowolskyj 


Gilabert: pondering the impact of diversity 


was a great decision. It certainly helped 
me land my first job. 


Angelo Filosa 
Pharmaceutical research scientist 


Concordia University 
BSc in Analytical Chemical, class of ‘96 
PhD in Chemistry, class of 200 





lives. But what if different from our own? Is it possible to develop bonds of solidarity that 
those lives are are not based on shared cultures?” 
go in g to be The answers, Gilabert says, may very well dictate what sorts of democ- 
; racies are likely to emerge in Canada and other nations with multicultural 
completely different populations. Will they be democracies based on equal freedoms and 
from our own? matching justice for all, or will we see the emergence of societies that 


4 4 favour those from some cultural backgrounds at the expense of others? 
Gilabert, whose academic pursuits have taken him to the United States 
and Europe, has often seen first-hand the delicate balance between human 

solidarity and competing cultures. 

“T have seen the indifference that people have towards others who are of 
a different cultural background,” he says. “But I have also seen the quality 
of human kindness extended to people of a different group.” 

Gilabert, armed with a Doctorate in Philosophy from New York City’s 
New School University, should have plenty more first-hand experiences to 
draw upon at Concordia, which might very well be the most multicultural 
university 1n Canada. In fact, Gilabert turned down other job offers to 
launch his career at Concordia. 

“It’s such a vibrant, dynamic institution. The students in my classes 
came from all over the world,” he says. (P) 
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New home (continued from page 3) 


Communication Studies programs will have access to a wider 
variety of studio and production training than ever before, 
says Marty Allor, a former Chair of the department. 

“Our students will now have an extra year to develop their 
skills with media technologies,” he says. “By their third 
year, they will be able to do more advanced work than ever 
before.” 

The architectural plans also include changes to the two red- 
brick rotundas that extend like fans from the front and back 
of the building. The front rotunda, which faces Sherbrooke 
Street, will house an audience-evaluation facility where 
researchers will be able to observe the reactions of audience 
members to various media works (see story, page 4). 

The back rotunda, which now houses the Russell Breen 
Senate Chamber, will be demolished and replaced by a two- 
storey extension of the main building. One level will become 
a media gallery, where students will be able to exhibit their 
print and digital work, while a second level will house a stu- 
dent lounge with a café and reception facilities. 

The Drummond Science Building, opened in 1961, had 
been used primarily as a science facility. Professors and 
researchers were relocated to the Richard J. Renaud Science 
Complex last summer. 

The new Drummond Building will be connected by an 
underground walkway to the Science Complex. 


Liberal Arts (continued from page 9) 


who want to shake the status quo, who want to contribute to 
their communities and to society, and who want to take up 
the challenge of discovery.” 

The Liberal Arts College Gala 25th Anniversary Reunion 
Weekend takes place on March 19 and 20, beginning with a lecture 
by Yale University classicist Donald Kagan on Friday evening. 
Saturday activities include a breakfast panel at Concordia and a din- 
ner-dance at the Omni Hotel. For more information, contact Line 
D’Torio at (514) 848-2424, ext. 2565, or at Idiorio@alcor.concordia. 
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fter four-and-half years as the Communications 
A const for Concordia University's Faculty 

of Arts and Science, including three years as the 
founding editor of Panorama, I recently submitted my res- 
ignation to the Faculty in order to pursue an opportunity 
outside of the university. 

Before I depart, I want to thank everybody who contrib- 
uted to the success of Panorama, including our graphic 
designers, Christine and Cameron, our photographers, 
Andrew and Ryan, and our proof reader, Sheryl. 

I also extend my sincerest appreciation to Dr. Martin 
Singer, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science. The 
newsletter that you hold before you, and the 11 that pre- 
ceded it, would never have been created were it not for his 
vision and commitment. 

Lastly, I want to thank all of the Panorama readers who 
took the time to communicate with me by phone, by e- 
mail and by letter these last three years. The positive feed- 
back was greatly appreciated; the criticisms were usually 
justified and were always duly noted. 


Derek Cassoff 
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